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For the Companion. 
A DAY UNDER A SNOW DRIFT. 
When a half day’s snowing has left a few inch- 

: es of fleecy covering on the ground we say to 
wal oe another, “Pretty smart snow storm.” But, 
please Ml jn fact, we know little of real snow storms in this 
paia—at of the world, compared with such as are 
act fi cmmon enough in higher northern latitudes, 
Spiel what would our readers say of a snow-storm 
Sc reat HM gving @ drift of thirty, fifty, or sixty feet? 
Ww drops Probably such a statement would seem like the 
or gory of Baron Munchausen, who said that one 
a, sora night in winter, after a heavy snow, he fastened 
VENS, his horse to a peg just peeping above the surface, 
ladison, rapped himself in his cloak, and lay down to 
sly, ana seep; the next morning, when he awoke, he 
WN fund himself stretched on a street near a church, 
cure, ui, looking up to the steeple, he saw his horse 

suspended by the weather-vane! It turned out 
SPEPSIA TM jist the peg was the top of the steeple, the whole 
spews o HA own being buried in snow to the depth of more 

: dan a hundred feet, which, thawing in the night, 
jet him and his horse in that strange predicament 
te morning light discovered. / 
Now the story we are about to give, if not 

— quite 80 comical, is at least trwe, which makes it 
pis nly more interesting. It is the adventure of 

wold fisherman who was in the habit of prose- 
Tickling in ating his calling on the bleak, wild coast of 
tlh labrador. By way of introduction, we may state 
ie tut Labrador, which is famous for its cod-fishery, 
n, andnots Mi cmprises all the north-eastern coast of Lower 
reach of al, MW (mada. It is, during the winter, almost entirely 
Peratcny ninhabited, except very far north, where is a 
ucts, 214 HM all Dutch settlement. When the fishermen 
1 an invest MM ative on the coast in the spring, they bring with 
« dougest 2 Biden all the necessary supplies. to last them till 

te fall, at which time they return to their homes 
prietors, in Newfoundland and other places, — carrying 
en, ON BE iit fish, and leaving only empty huts and fish 
16th inst. 2H ores rudely built for temporary use. When 
r yard; All- . ‘ 
+ also, Flo 4 wy property of value is left behind, such as boats 
ning aud t HE @ other fishing apparatus, it not unfrequently 
a uppens that parties remain all the winter to take 
just receivet ME are of it. Such was the case in the instance 
e recent sales below: 
LAND Carit 


“l volunteered to remain,” said the old fisher- 
mn, “because there was a good deal of stuff, of 
we kind or another, that our vessel could not 
ukeaway. And as another man volunteered to 
nich some property a mile or two further down 
te coast, I thought I shouldn’t want for com- 
pay, although, indeed, it was a dreary prospect 
Ihd before me, and not without considerable 
dmger. However, when the ship put to sea, and 
Ifound myself all alone, I contrived to make the 
bestofit; and went about preparing things for 
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bins the long, long winter. 

———~"#i_ “Our cabin was built under the brow of a steep 
, cdeil till, about half a mile from the shore. It was 
~ wenweadil deléed from the north winds by the hill, and, 
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With a little fixing up,—such as covering the roof 
With shrubs and sods, and stagging the seams with 
tos, I contrived to make it a snug little nest 
enough, Then I had a good stock of wood, 
plenty of food and ammunition, a Bible and sev- 
tlother books. I soon began to feel very much 
like Robinson Crusoe, and enjoyed the novelty of 
ty lonely life much more than one could suppose. 
lt took me some weeks to get my hut in order, 
% wood cut and ready for burning, my provi- 
‘ons stowed away, and every thing put in com- 
fertable trim. 


“It was well, however, that I didn’t dally in my 
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“About the middle of November it began to 
‘me down in real earnest, and the wind being 
™, there was in two days an even fall of some 
“tor eight feet, which, indeed, was almost the 

of my house. By hard shovelling, I kept 
® open way to the well of water, which being a 
ng, never froze, and was situated about a hun- 
feet from the hut. I thought it best to erect 


‘nil fastened to the top, so that in case the well 
Eereree up I should always know where to 


a 
r ers. (with 


“The third night of the storm the snow came 


creasing from the east-north-east. 
good supply of water, piled up a roaring fire, and | be smothered, beyond all doubt. To remain inac- 
sat down to listen to the howling wind, to read tive would never do, on the other hand, for my 
my books, smoke my pipe, and mend my clothes, | fire could not burn, and my stock of water would 
such being, my indgor employménts. Somehow | soon.be exhausted. 


‘tall pole near the well, with an old remnant of 
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I felt very low-spirited that night. I thought of 
my wife and children so far away. I thought how 
lonely I was, and what if any thing were to hap- 
pen to me,—who could help or comfort me? Tears 
came in my eyes, and I almost repented that I | 
had undertaken to remain at all. However, when 
I began to think that the same kind God who was 
watching my dear wife and pretty children hun- 
dreds of miles away was also caring for me in 
my lonely abode, amid the storms and snows of 
Labrador, I say when I thought of this I gained 
comfort, wiped away my tears, and wrapping 
myself up in my furs, lay down to sleep. 
‘But sleep I could not, for the roaring, howl- 
ing and whistling of the wind. Sometimes a 
great gust would come, carrying a shower of 
bright sparks up my little chimney, and then 
seeming to howl down as if it was some demon 
‘that wanted to enter my house, but was afraid of 
the fire which flared up in his face. Then, again, 
the gale would moan and groan like somebody in 
great agony, perishing in the storm; then would 
come a shriek like a furious wild beast. Such 
was my entertainment for many hours of that 
awful night! 
“At length the sounds gradually grew fainter 
and fainter; the wind seemed to be dying away, 
until at last all was as still and silent as the grave, 
except, it may’be, a low, muffled moan very far 
off. 
“I dropped to sleep. How long I slept I knew 
not, but when I woke all was dark and my fire 
was nearly out. I jumped up, layed some billets 
of wood on the embers, but there was not draft 
enough to kindle them. This surprised me. 
When I opened the door I found one solid wall 
of snow filling up the entire doorway. This, 
however, was no more than I expected. Going 
back to my fireplace I looked up the flue of the 
chimney, and the snow formed an arch over it. I 
took a pole, and feeling of the snow, found this, 
too, was as solid as that in the doorway. Can it 
be possible, thought I, that Iam buried beneath 
the snow! 
“Taking my shovel, I dug into the snow that 
blocked my door for about five or six feet, but 
still no daylight appeared. It was evident that 
my cabin was many feet beneath the surface ; 
being situated at the bottom of the hill, which 
rose about sixty feet in the rear, I came to the 
conclusion that from the brow of the hill to per- 
haps the well, or even beyond, wus all one solid 
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DAYS OF ADVERSITY. 


dangerous, for should the tunnel cave in I should 


“After pondering the matter over for a long 
time, I resolved to risk a tunnel,.at any rate. I 
thought as I had no difficulty in breathing, and as 
my lamp burned pretty well, that air must come 
from somewhere, and perhaps the drift might not 
be so deep, after all. So fastening a string round 
my waist and tying the other end to the doorpost, 
filling my pockets with bread and a little bottle 
with brandy, I commenced to work my way 
along. It was hard labor; for, as I could not 
remove the snow, I had to trample it down and 
press it each side, making a passage about three 
feet wide and some four or five feet high. Occa- 
sionally I returned to the cabin to rest, and to 
see how the time went by my watch. After six 
hours’ work my tunnel was some fifty feet in 
length, that is, I dug about eight feet in an hour. 
In six hours more I should come to the well, as I 
so directed my way. 

“After working four hours more I began to 
hear a faint roaring sound as of winds and waves, 
then the light grew stronger and stronger, which 
gave me hopes that I must be coming out. This 
caused me to.renew my labor with fresh vigor; 
at every shovelfull the roaring increased, and the 
glimmer of light became brighter, until at last the 
roof of my tunnel gave way, and after considera- 
ble struggling and puffing, I emerged once again 
to the blessed light of day. 

‘Shaking the snow from my body, I found it 
was as I supposed. There was a snow drift of 
sixty feet piled over my house, from the brow of 
the hill to within a few feet of my well of water. 
I had occasion to rejoice in having attached my- 
self to the cabin by a string, otherwise I should 
never have found my way back. 

‘*T mentioned before that another man remained 
on the coast some little distance from me. His 
place could only be reached by means of a boat, 
as a high headland came between us. As soon as 
the sea was calm enough, I launched a boat and 
got round, and finding my friend’s house all right, 
being in a position where the snow could not pile 
up, I spent the rest of the winter with him, bring- 
ing such things as I needed, till the: snows melted 
away, and the welcome vessel returned in the 
spring which was to bear us to home and friends.” 


A SOLDIER’S AMBITION. 

“Sir,” said an ex-soldier of the army of the 
Potomac, who had lost a leg in battle, in speaking 
to a friend, “‘the rebels wounded me much too 








block of snow. To dig a way out would be diffi- 
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thicker and faster than ever, the wind in- 






cult, if not impossible, and certainly somewhat 


early. They hit the wrong man when they laid 


the only sergeant on duty in the company; had 
been for a long time, and was acting ‘orderly ;’ 
and had I escaped the battle, as I had nine previ- 
ously, the colonel could not have helped making 
me a lieutenant. 
bition gratified in that particular, I was left-ten- 


But, instead of having my am- 


ant of the battle-field for forty-eight hours; an 
honor I cared nothing about whatever.” 
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CATCHING A SUNBEAM. 


The sun is always shining in the sky of our 
lives, and his beams coming down to gladden the 
earth. But into how few hearts do they find their 
way! It would seem as if many people loved 
gloomy shades, and hid themselves, of choice, 
away from the bright and beautiful sunshine. 
They carry shadows in their hearts and shadows 
on their faces. When they come into your pres- 
ence it seems as if the air was suddenly darkened 
by a passing cloud. 

Mr. Hickman was one of those men who walk, 


for the most part, in dark valleys, or sit in dreary 


caverns. Rarely, if ever, on returning home, did 
he bring light into his dwelling. If there was 
merry laughter among the children on his entrance 
their voices were hushed; if love’s light beamed 
from the countenance of his wife, as she sported 
with her little ones, it faded away, giving place to 
a sober, thoughtful, half-troubled look. He al- 
ways came home bringing a shadow with him, and 
sat, for the most part, in this shadow, through all 
the cheerless evenings. 

Mr. Hickman was not so stolid but that he saw 
in this the existence of a wrong. He loved his 
wife and children, desired their good, and was 
ready to make almost any sacrifice for them that 
he knew how to make. Even as he sat moodily 
in his home, conscious that his presence rested 
like a nightmare on the spirits of his wife and chil- 
dren, he would say to himself: 

“This is not right. I should bring home pleas- 
ant words and cheerful smiles.” 

One day, as Mr. Hickman sat in his counting - 
room conversing with a gentleman, a lad came in 
from the store to ask him some questions about 
business. Mr. Hickman replied in a curt way, 
and the lad went out. 

‘‘What is that boy’s name?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

‘Frank Edwards,” was replied. 

“I thought so. He’safine boy. How long has 
he been with you ?” 

‘*About three months.” 

“Does he give satisfaction i. 

“*Yes.” 

“I’m pleased to hear it. His mother lives in 
our neighborhood, and my wife has taken consid- 
erable interest in her. She is very poor and in 
feeble health. She maintains herself by sewing; 
but that kind of exhausting toil is wasting her life 
rapidly. Frank is her only child, and the only 
one to whom she can look for any help. I am 
glad you like him.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject, but it 
did not pass from the mind of Mr. Hickman. He 
had taken the lad a few months before on trial; 
and it was understood that if he gave satisfaction, 
he was to be put on wages after six months. 

“The boy is faithful, intelligent and active,” 
said Mr. Hickman, speaking to himself. ‘If it 
is so with his mother, he must be put on wages 
now.” 

This conclusion in the mind of Mr. Hickman 
was attended with a sense of pleasure. His heart 
had opened just a little, and two or three sun- 
beams, with their light and warmth, had gone 
down into it. 

‘What shall I pay him for his services?” said 
Mr. Hickman to himself, still dwelling on the sub- 
ject. 

‘There are plenty of lads to be obtained at a 
couple of dollars a week, for the first one or two 
years; or even for nothing, in consideration of 
the opportunity for learning a good business, in a 
good house. But Frank’s case is peculiar, and 
must be considered by itself. There is a question 
of humanity involved. His mother is poor and. 
sick, and she has no hope but in him. Let me: 
see; shall I make it three dollars a week? That 
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will help them considerably. But, dear me ! three 
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dollars will hardly pay for Frank’s eating. I must! 
do something better than that. 
lars.” 


Say four dol-| I’m 
| 


**He asked me for one kiss,” cried Edie, ‘‘and 
going to give him a hundred.” 
Mr. Hickman sat down with a child on each 


their panic fear of death. This fearless and faith- 
ful doctor was all the help they had, but in his 
zeal for others he forgot himself, went without 


SS 
sharply rebuked the king for his neglect, saying 
that he was “‘better at eating cakes than at tury. 
ing them.” Alfred, in fact, had been so dee 


Mr. Hickman dropped his head a little, and sat | knee, and Mrs. Hickman came and stood by him, 
turning the matter over in his mind. He had_ with a hand resting on his shoulder. F 
once been a poor boy, with a mother in feeble| ‘‘O, you must kiss him too,” said Edie, looking 
health; and he remembered how hard it was for | up at hef mother. — : A> 
him to get along—how many privations his moth- Mrs. Hickman did not wait for a second invi- 
er had to endure; and yet their income was nearly | tation. . 
double the amount he thought of giving Frank.| The old, pleasant face of her husband was again 


Mr. Hickman had always loved his mother, and 
this memory of her softened his feelings still more 
towards the poor widow, for whom an appeal had 
come to him so unexpectedly. 

‘‘Frank is an unusually bright boy,” said Mr. 
Hickman. ‘He has an aptness for business; is 
prompt and faithful. I can afford to make his sal- 
ary liberal—for a boy it shall be liberal. I'll pay 
him six dollars now, and if he goes on improving 
as fast as he has done so far, it will not be long 
before I can make it better for him.” 

Mr. Hickman arose, and going to the counting- 
room door, called the lad, who came in immedi- 
ately. 

‘*How do you like our business, Frank ?” asked 
Mr. Hickman, in a kind way. 

‘Very well, sir,” replied the boy, promptly. 

“*And you would like to remain ?” 

“Yes, sir, if I give satisfaction.” 

‘*You have done very well, so far,” replied Mr. 
Hickman ; ‘‘so well that I have concluded to put 
you on wages now, instead of waiting until the six 
months of trial have expired.” 

The boy started, and a quick flush of surprise 
and pleasure went over his face. 

“I did not expect it, sir,” he said, gratefully. 
**You are very good.” 

**Your mother is not well, I hear,” said Mr. 
Hickman.” 

Frank’s eyes glistened as he answered, ‘‘No, sir ; 
she has been sick for a good while; and I’m so 
glad to be put on wages, for now I can help her.” 

‘Will you give all your wages to your mother ?” 

“O, yes, indeed, sir; every cent, if it was ten 
dollars a week.” 

“I see you're a good boy, Frank,” said Mr. 
Hickman, his heart still softening, ‘‘and your| i 
wages shall be six dollars.” 

The boy struck his hands together with sudden 
joy, exclaiming, . 

“QO, mother will be so glad !—so glad !” 

As he went back into the store, Mr. Hickman 
sat quietly in his chair, feeling happier than he 
had been for a long time. When the sun went 
down, and Frank came in to shut the windows of 
the counting-room, Mt. Hickman handed him a 
sealed envelope, saying, 

‘Take this to your mother. It contains thirty- 
six dollars, as your wages, at three dollars a oak 
for twelve weeks, the time you have been in my 
store. Tell your mother that you have been 
a good, industrious boy, and have earned the 
money.” 

Frank took the little package in silence; his 
feelings were so much overcome by this additional 
good fortune that he could not speak his thanks. 
But his eyes told what was in his heart, and Mr. 
Hickman understood them. 

There are many ways to catch sunbeams, if we 
would only set traps for them. Nay, there is no 
occasion to go to that trouble. The air is full of 
sunbeams, and we have only to open the doors 
and windows of our hearts, and they will enter in 
countless multitudes. But the doors and win- 
dows of most people’s hearts are shut and barred, 
as was the heart of Mr. Hickman. How are they 
to be opened? Just as the doors and windows of 
his heart were opened—by kindness to others. 

When Mr. Hickman took his way homeward 
his step was lighter and his feelings more buoyant 
than they had been fora long time. Though con- 
scious of this, and of the sense of pleasure that 
was new to him, his thought did not go directly 
to the cause. Not that he had forgotten Frank 
and his sick mother; or the glad face that looked 
into his when he teld the boy of his generous de- 
cision in his favor; all this was present to him, 
though he had not a connecied the kind act 
and the pleasant feelings in his consciousness as 
cause and effect. 

There were no sounds of pattering feet on the 

stairs as Mr. Hickman came in. Time was when 
his first step in the passage awoke the echoes with 
laughing voices and the rain of eager footfalls. 
But that time had passed, long ago. The father 
came home so often in a cold, repellant mood, 
that his children had ceased to be glad at his re- 
turn, and no longer bounded to meet him. Sit- 
ting on the stairs were a little boy and girl, of the 
ages of five and six years. As he advanced along 
the passage they neither stirred, nor spoke, nor 
smiled, though their eyes were fixed on his face. 
Mr. Hickman stood still when he came near to 
where they were sitting, and looked at them with 
a new feeling of tenderness in his heart. He held 
out a hand to each, and each laid a hand in his, 
but with an air of doubt as to whether this conde- 
scension on the part of their father were to be ac- 
cepted asa token of love. A moment he stood 
holding their hands, then stooping, he drew an 
arm around each, and lifted them to his breast. 

‘‘Haen’t Edie a kiss for papa?” said Mr. Hick- 
man, with so much “mk in his voice that the 
little girl now understood that all was earnest. 

“Yes, a hundred kisses !” answered Edie, fling- 
ing her arms around her father’s neck, and kiss- 
ing him over and over again in childish fond- 
ness. 

At the head of the first landing opened the sit- 
ting-room. Into this Mr. Hickman came with the 
two children in his arms; both of them hugging 
and kissing him in a wild, happy way. 

‘Bless me! what’s the meaniag of all this?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hickman, rising and coming for- 
ward, her face aglow with sudden pleasure at a 
sight and sourds so new, yet all welcome to her 
heart. 

“These little rogues are hugging and kissing 








the very breath away from me,” said Mr. Hick- cited. The sick often died from want of care, be- 
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directed to a cat that persisted in sitting upon a 
bank of snow where she could look in at the 
kitchen window. 


such a bitter cold day,” said I. 


allowed to come in, she likes to look and see all 
that is going on.” 


one is blue and the other yellow,” and I could 
not help laughing at the illy-assorted pair. 


handsome,” was the answer, ‘‘and we value her 
highly, and have done so for fourteen years.” 


what we say as wellas you do. 
induces her to go up the front stairs. 
been amused to see people coax her to enter a 
room where she was not allowed to go. 
stops at the door, and acts out her no as plainly 
as if she could speak. We have never punished 
her for intruding, but a word to the wise is sufli- 
cient. 
floor.” 


would give my boys lessons.” 

to the door just as I was mopping.” 
puss, but while the floor is drying I want you to 
go into the shop and catch that big rat behind 


the flour barrel. 


spot, and soon came back with the rat, but she 


praised it. 


| in a week as she is of you now. 


before her, and her heart was leaping with the 
old, loving impulses. She bent down and laid a 
warm kiss on his lips, which he felt as a sweet 
glow through all his being. 

That was an evening long to be remembered in 
the household of Mr. Hickman. He had caught 
a sunbeam and brought it home with him, and 
light and warmth were all around them. All 
were happy, and Mr. Hickman the happiest of 
them all, for he had the sweet consciousness in 
his heart of having made another and humbler 
home than this happy also.— 7. S. Arthur's ‘‘Hid- 
den Wings.” 
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Where is my Receipt? 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 


No other receipt is given. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO SAGACIOUS CATS. 
While visiting in Vermont, my attention was 


“She must find that a comfortable scat upon 


‘‘Well,” answered my cousin, laughing, ‘‘she 
s old enough to know better, but as she is not 


‘I do not admire her eyes,” I continued, ‘‘for 
“Well, she knows something, if she is not 


‘How does she display her wisdom ?” 
‘She always does as she is bid. She knows 
Nothing ever 
I have 


She 


Then she will never track across a wet 
‘‘Considerate cat!” I exclaimed, ‘‘I wish she 
‘One day,” continued my cousin, ‘‘she came 


‘* ‘Well,’ said I; ‘you must not come in here, 


I saw one there this forenoon.’ 
‘‘She turned from me and went directly to the 


would not eat it until everybody had seen and 


‘One day, as I was boasting of her to a friend, 
she exclaimed, ‘Do you really believe she knows 
what you say, because she has happened to guess 
right occasionally ?” 

‘**Occasionally ! Icried. ‘She does not guess, 
she knows, as you shall see presently. Now she 
has some kittens, which she keeps hid. None of 
us have ever seen them. Puss! puss!’ calling 
her. She came and looked me in the face. 
‘Pussy,’ said I, ‘I have never seen your kittens ; 
now go and bring them to me.’ 

‘She turned away and soon returned with three 
half-grown kittens, and very proud she appeared 
to be of them, too. When we had admired them 
long enough she called them off and hid them 


| 
sleep, and often food, and, of course, contracted PY 


the disease. He lay for days utterly unconscious | 
and without care. Happily, a vigorous constitu- 
tion brought him safely through, but he could nev- 
er speak of the spotted fever without expressing 
bitter contempt for the innumerable instances of 
cowardice and selfishness which came under his| A NOVEL BLOCKADER,. 
observation. What treasures such nurses as Miss| At the time of the uns&ccessful and most tnfor 
Mead and Miss Chase would have been for our | tunate attempt to carry Fort Sumter by boardin 
doctor, could he have met them! They did not’ Neil Nelson, foretopman, and just the most jovial 

but went and nursed the sick famil jolly tar in the fleet, was reported as missing, 
a : Y>|" We found time to say “Poor Neil!” for we all 
and brought them through the fever in safety.|j}oved him; and then, in the multiplicity of other 
When they left home they left their pussy a two] duties, we forgot our lost shipmate. But Nei 
weeks’ supply of provision, expecting to return in| was not quite lost, and most unexpectedly tune 
a week. They were absent seven. up in command of a craft of his own. 


absorbed in his employment and the sorrow of his 
life that he had entirely forgotten his domestic 
duties. But he bore her rebuke with dignity and 
acknowledged his fault magnanimously, thus giv. 
ing a fresh example of his real greatness of mind, 
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When they | 


It was on the second morning after the attemp: 


returned Mr. Lowrie was one of the first to call. upon Sumter, that the signal-quarterinaster 
“I am worried about our pussy,” said Miss/ board the flagship made the discovery, just ag jt 
Mead. | began to grow gray dawn, of some sort of a thin 
“OQ, you needn’t be, she has taken care of moving in the fog a little distance off the ship, 
number one. You will never see her again.” The officer reported instantly to our admiral, 
a , ny Be ‘ : b who never slept by night or day, any more than g 
We will see, said Miss Mead, going to the| weasel, and was then on deck, and wide awake 
back door. An extensive field stretched from her| «Rebel torpedo boat, sir—close aboard !” ; 
door almost as far as the eye could reach—that is,| In a second the admiral was looking at the 
in looking for a small object like a cat—but Miss | deer craft, which he could make but little of i 
: ae ,| the fog. So he hailed: 
Mead had hardly commenced calling, ‘‘Pussy! “Boat ahoy-ee!” 
pussy !” when she saw her afar off, making prodi-| What else could he hail? although the objec 
gious leaps through the grass. Onshe came, with didn’t look like a boat, or any thing else we bad 
the speed of a greyhound, threatening to tear| ever seen afloat. Bo he hailed it again: 
herself to pieces in her ecstasy. Miss Mead re- a i anatdiie ae a ae 
turned to the sitting-room to announce her com- : P e float. 


: . indescribable. 

ing, when in she bounded, placed her fore paws ow, “Fleet” is the proper reply from a fag. 
upon Miss Mead’s lap and looked at her a mo-| ship in response to a challenge; and so the adm). 
ment earnestly, then uttered acry so fraught with no — the rest of us were a great deal a 
° : . | mished. 

joy and affection that it seemed human. Then “Halloa, Mr. Admiral! shouted our goo 
she threw herself back and rolled over and over | natured commander; ‘what ship is that? and who 
upon the carpet, screaming with delight. Then| commands your squadron, pray ?” 

up she sprung, flew to Miss Chase, and resting| ‘‘United States double-ender ‘Sycamore, 
her fore paws upon her lap welcomed her with Neil Nelson, lord high-admiral of the blue,—with 
hat liar cry, It was that inexpressible cry | PC™mission to hoist his flag on a haystack. From 
~ ae : 4 > €FY | Fort Sumter, bound on a cruise !” 

of joy and fondness which a child sometimes 

utters. It struck a chord so tender that tears) 


“On my soul!” exclaimed the admiral; “there 
is that mischievous topman, Nelson, alive after all, 

filled Mr. Lowrie’s eyes, while the ladies could | 

not conceal their emotion. 


Bear ahand, Mr. Lewin; have a boat down di- 
rectly. Bring the poor fellow aboard, and have 

“IT am convinced !” he exclaimed, ‘‘I would not 
ask a stronger proot of affection than that, nor a 


him properly cared for.” 
better welcome home.” P. P. Bonney. 





jin 


Yes; it was Neil. He had swum off from Sun- 
ter on a boat-oar, until, happening to fall in with 
a great sycamore log adrift, he had mounted it, 
and paddled very nearly home to his ship, when 
he was discovered. 

Neil got promoted to the captaincy of the main 
top by the admiral, and was re-christened by bis 
shipmates, Capt. Neil Sycamore. 





“I AM PAPA’S.” 


“Come, Lily, be my little girl, 
And love me every day, 
And I will give you pretty birds, 
And toys with which to play.” 
She glanced up with her sweet, gray eyes, 
And looked into my face, 
A look of innocent surprise, 
Then said, with modest grace— 
“T am papa's, and even in play 
I cannot give myself away.” 





THE MUSKRAT IN THE CANAL. 


A muskrat had his home in the great canal. 
He might travel a hundred miles either way, and 
find the same still waters. He lived in a wild 
place far from any house or city, and nothing dis 
turbed him except the boats that came along, day 
and night, continually. But as he came out of his 
hole only in the night, and as the path for th 
horses that drew the boats was on the other side 
of the canal, and as every boat had a light at her 
bow, which he could see afar off, the boats didnot 
trouble him much. He swam in the canal, orle 
crept down its bank, and went to the fields for 
food, and was as well off as any muskrat ought to 
desire. But like other folks who have a fae, 
he began to grow lazy. 

‘‘Now,” said he, as he sat perched upon the 
bank of the canal, one pleasant night, ‘now, thi 
canal was evidently built for us muskrats. But 
what a shame to make the banks so high and# 
steep! HowI have to tug my grass and clove 
up this high bank, and how it puts me out d 
breath and makes me pant! Those stupid things 
called men do, to be sure, use the canal to move 
their boats on, but it’s perfectly plain that it w# 
made for us, noble at wise muskrats! Now, | 
ALFRED IN THE DAYS OF ADVERSITY,| have a thought come into my head—a very mt 

: é . | thought! Instead of creeping up and down this 

We present our readers to-day with a pic-| high bank, I will dig a hole through it, down# 
ture illustrating an incident in the history of} the bottom, and then I can run in and out jus 
Alfred, king of England. He was a wise, pious | when I please. Won't that be worth awhile! 
and good monarch, and few of their sovereigns bg hy a muskrat would ever have thought? 
have done so much for Britain as he. He was| Plunge! and down he goes, and begins to dig. 
brave, energetic and learned, and never faltered |All night, and all the next day, he toiled, whet 
from the path of duty. He was often in trouble | he opened a little hole through the bank. The 
from the persecutions of his enemies, but they | Water followed him, which in vain he trie¢ 


“But think,” I urged, ““whow many things 
Til give you if you will; 

A garden full of rarest flowers, 
Where you may pick your fill.” 

A smile played on her dimpled face, 
But yet she answered, low— 

“Though dearly I do love sweet flowers, 
I'm sure [ cannot go. 

T am papa's, and even in play 

I cannot give myself away.” 


“A little pony you shall have, 
With saddle of the brightest red; 
And every day with grass and oats 
He shall by your own hand be fed.” 
Her bright eyes sparkled—“I should like 
To ride that pony, very much, 
To feed him all myself, and find 
He was obedient to my touch. 
But I'm papa's, and even in play 
I cannot give myself away.” 


“Dear child,” I cried, and clasped her tight, 
“I'm glad you love your father so; 

But there is ONE whom ‘twould be right 
To love even dearer still, you know; 

He gives you all your daily food, 
Your many pleasures, too, He gives; 

He gave that loving father good,— 
‘Tis due to God that he still lives, 

Dear child, O, may you ever say, 

‘I am God's child,’ and Him obey.” 











again.” 
Miss Mead and Miss Chase, two maiden ladies, 
kept house together. They were praising their 
cat, one day, when a gentleman present, (Mr. 
Lowrie) broke out—‘‘Poh! don’t talk to me about 
a cat’s intelligence and affection. They are all 
treacherous and spiteful ; they fawn upon the hand 
that feeds them, but if you should both leave the 
house puss would be as fond of the new occupants 
It is the locality, 
| the house, she loves, and not you.” 
They stoutly defended their pussy, but as 
“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still,” 
poor pussy was pronounced utterly feline and 
heartless. Not long after the ladies received 
news that Miss Mead’s brother and family were 
very ill‘with spotted fever. It was a terrible epi- 





' cian speak of this scourge and the terror it ex- 


demic that year; I remember that I heard a physi- 


never made him quail, though they sometimes de- | Kick back with his feet. Dig, dig! little mor, 


: 7 . yee | There, pop he goes through! and rush, ™ 
feated him and caused him to flee for his life. | comes the water, tearing, eke. foaming afte 


The Danes gave him more anxiety than any other; him. It whirls, and surges, and rushes, #™ 
of his foes. They were very bold and very | sweeps the poor muskrat away, ay hin oe 
courageous. At one time they had overrun aie oe ee ae perro enng + ae oad 
hingtom aan ret > | Aled — driven to and hundreds of boats or left in the mud at 
conceal himself with his routed forces in swamps | bottom of the canal! All in a few hours! 

and thickets. Here he lived for months, and suf- | Now for some of the results, The wise, 
fered with an undaunted spirit all the miseries of and vain rat lost his life, which is eye wor 
hunger, cold and nakedness. At length he was | ih couseaes EB be a wordy 
compelled to enter the service of one of his own which mare - noah: of fifty thousand 
cowherds in order to avoid discovery by the| There were hundreds of barrels of apples 
Danes. These were everywhere seeking him, | fruit lost by decay. There were ships at 
but his former servant was true to his master, and | Wharves waiting for the flour, mills waiting 


so well did he keep the secret that he did not tell | pon raech eee wieset See -~ pee 
his own wife that Alfred was under his roof. One| oats; de sles waiting for a saat the lard, 
day the king was sitting near the fire in the kitch-| butter and the cheese; and hundreds of trie 
en, making some arrows and mending a bow. and workmen all waiting for the things deta! 


The cowherd’s wife requested Alfred to watch|im the canal! Men lost opportunities o § 




















some cakes that were baking on the hearth and |b" woes eae in ; 
tell her when they needed turning. When she kets, lost by the decay and destruction of @ 


man, laughing and struggling with the children. | cause their friends and neighbors left them, in' came back she found her cakes were burnt, and cargoes—and all, all owing to that one m»™ 
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ous muskrat! The property which was destroyed 
would have given ten dollars a year to each of five 
hundred poor Sabbath schools in all future time. 
And yet the poor muskrat was not to blame. He 
knew no better. He had no thought of the mis- 
chief he was doing, or that he could do any-hurt. 

But what shall we say of those who do wrong 
knowing that it is wrong? A very small hole may 
ruin the canal till repaired; a single spark of fire 
msy burn up @ city ; the starting of a single bolt 
may sink a ship. So a single wrong deed may 
draw a great train of evil after it. A single 
wicked word may poison a little child; a single 
wicked thought may be like opening the hole in 
the bank, through which a world of sin will fol- 
jow. Asingle unholy feeling admitted into the 
soul may do untold hurt. It is as important what 
we do not do, as what we do.—Sunday School 


Times. am 


GENUINE COURAGE. 

True courage has sometimes a strange power 
to control and overawe violent and blood-thirsty 
men. The following incident in the life of Rob- 
ert Stephenson, when a young man having charge 
of a party of Cornish miners in South America, 
is verv suggestive : 


One night, early in December, the most danger- 
ous and reckless of the Cornish miners assembled 
in an apartment of the curate’s cottage. Wearied 
witha long day’s work, Robert Stephenson had 
retired to rest in the next room, and was roused 
from his first slumber by the uproar of the rascals, 
ho, mad with liquor, yelled out their determina- 
tion not to obey a beardless boy like Stephenson. 
For more than an hour he lay on his bed listening 
to the riot—fearful that the disturbance might 
Jead to bloodshed, and prudently anxious to avoid 
personal collision with the drunken men. Of 
course he knew that their insolent speeches were 
intended for his ears, yet he remained quiet. He 
was alone; his opponents were many. If they 
came to blows, the weight of evidence would be 
all against him; and even if he wére killed, he 
would be believed to have provoked the conflict 
by his own rashness. But when the insurgents 
proposed that the ‘‘clerk” should be taught his 
proper place, he rightly judged it would not do 
for him to remain longer in his room, when his 

resence might still the storm, and could not 

vate it. Rising, therefore, from his bed, he 
‘eked into the midst of the rioters unarmed, and 
with no more clothing on him than his trousers 
and shirt. At his first appearance there was a 
low murmur followed by a deep silence. Taking 
up his place in the middle of the room, he drew 
himself up, and calmly surveyed them. Silence 
having bad its effect, he said, quietly, 

“It won’t do for us to fight to-night. It 
wouldn't be fair; for you are drunk and I am 
sober. We had better wait till to-morrow. So 
the best thing you can do is to break up this 
necting, and go away quietly.” 

Cowed by his coolness, the men made no reply. 

For a minute they were silent, and turned their 
eyes on the ground; and then, rising from their 
seats, they stumbled out of the room into the open 
air, to surround the cottage and pass two or three 
hours in shouting, ‘‘One and all—one and all!” 
ttereby declarjgg that they were one and all de- 
termined on revolt. Thus far master of the posi- 
tin, Robert Stephenson lit a cigar, and, sitting 
down in the room, allowed the tipsy scoundrels 
to see him through the open door calmly smoking. 


BEHAVIOR AT TABLE. 


Itused to be high caste to eat with a spoon 
every thing that could be so eaten, except fish, 
which was not made spoon-meat. Peas, pudding, 
curry, custard, were all conveyed to the mouth 
wih a spoon. The same of serving. A lady, 
whose social position was dubious, cansed opinion 
to pronounce that she was a lady by helping 
lemon pudding with a spoon. Nowadays, wheth- 
et fork or spoon, you may do as you like, pro- 
vided you do it without affectation. Nowhere 
=“ you eat any thing with a knife. 

t is not polite to express surprise, repugnance 
or ridicule at the introduction and consumption of 
any eatable which may be new or unusual to your 
own experience. The world is wide, and you 
have not yet seen the whole of it. If invited to 
experimental repasts, such as the Prince Napo- 
leon’s Chinese dinners, or the recent French and 

an horse-flesh banquets, you know what 
you have to expect beforehand, and can accept or 
decline accordingly. But if fortune unexpectedly 

Rg you into contact with strange messes which 
others enjoy, good manners require you to look 
4 if you could enjoy them if you pleased. 

_ Itis not polite, in a private house, to breathe 
®your glass and polish it with your napkin,'or 
‘o wipe your plate, knife, fork or spoon, or, in 
hort, to do any thing which can imply a suspi- 
ion of the neatness and cleanliness of the ser- 
wee. In hotels and restaurants only you have 
the right, by paying for it, to take those pre- 
Rs 


J 








Gen. Grosdos, who retained many of his army 
habits, was dining at a minister’s house in Paris. 
When a livery servant came to fill his glass with 
wine, he anticipated the movement by wiping it 
with all his might and main. The hostess, fear- 
ing that some little accident had occurred, signed 
to the valet behind her to change the glass. The 
wiping process was recommenced, and the glass 
Mmediately changed, up to a third, and a fourth, 
until the general, losing temper, whispered to his 
neighbor, a senator’s wife, “‘Does M. le Ministre 
mean to make game of me, by asking me to din- 
ner to wipe his glasses ?” 

lady, with some difficulty, got him to un- 
derstand that what might be necessary in a camp 
“anteen was quite unnecessary in a Parisian 
dining-room. 





A Swarr Lap.—A boy from the country was 
recently taken into a gentleman’s family. One 


evening, after having been called up into the 
drawing-room, he came down into the kitchen 
laughing immoderately. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 
cried the cook. “Why,” said he, ‘‘there are 
twelve on ’em up there, who could not snuff the 
candle, and they had to ring for I to do it.” 


+o 


BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 


“Three things,” said the Rev. Dr. Henry, of 
New York, ‘‘appear to be uninjured by the Fall 
—the song of birds, the beauty of flowers, and the 
smile of infancy ; for it is difficult to conceive how 
either of these could have been more perfect had 
man remained holy; as if God would leave us 
something pure to remind us of the Paradise we 
have lost, and to point us to that which we shall 
regain.” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“HERE, MY LITTLE BOY, HERE!” 


‘“Me, marm, did you call me?” 

**Yes, you, with the ragged elbows, and torn 
trousers, and bare feet that have not hada pair 
of shoes on them these four months.” 

‘Did you want any thing of me, marm ?” 

“Yes, I want to tell youa story. Sometimes 
T have little children crowding around me, coax- 
ing, ‘Auntie, tell me a story ;’ but now I havea 
story and want a hearer, so come and listen. O, 
you are crying; you don’t like to have me tell 
- about your ragged jacket. But don’t cry; 

know all about it. Your clothes would not look 
old and ragged, nor those poor, sore feet bare if 
your mother could help it. Many a time she has 
covered them with kisses, when you were a baby ; 
and now they would have nice soft socks and 
good calf skin boots on them, if her hands could 
provide them. But no, father is a drunkard, and 
spends all of his evenings at the rumsellers’; and 
so she has to work, work every moment to earn 
bread, and so you have to get along the best way 
you can for clothes. I suppose you often won- 
der how it would seem to pull on a long pair of 
rubber boots, like Harry Hale’s, and jump into a 
two-feet snow bank. But I must tell you my 
story. Do you know Mr. Alden, who keeps the 
large factory on the next street ?” 

“Yes, I often do an errand for him.” 

‘‘He was once a boy like yourself, with a 
drunken father, and with worse times at home.” 

‘‘How could that be? It’s bad enough there.” 

“Stop a moment, and think what could be 
worse at your house.” 

‘I don’t know, unless mother or the baby was 
to die.” 

‘It’s pretty bad round there this morning, 
is it?” 

‘Yes. Mother was washing some clothes for 
Mrs. Peters, and father was lying on the bed, 
hollering and thrashing so that the noise waked 
the baby up; and when mother went to get her 
milk to give her, father had drinked it up, and 
the dish was standing beside him empty. When 
mother saw it she burst out crying, and I felt so 
bud I came away, and hate to go back.” 

‘Your father drank up the baby’s milk; that is 
bad enough. But don’t you think it would be 
worse if mother was drunk too?” 

‘‘Mother drunk! I guess it would.” 

“Mr. Alden’s father and mother were both 
drunkards. Sometimes when he was a baby he 
would cry such long times that the neighbors 
would at last go in to see what could be the rea- 
son, and they would find them both so stupidly 
drunk that all his crying would not arouse them. 
When he was about three years old his mother 
died in one of her drunken fits, and be was left 
to the care of such persons as a drunkard is likely 
to have in his house. Our heavenly Father, who 
watches over even the sparrows, watched over 
him, and guided him along the paths he had to 
walk. He kept clear of drink, and has come to 
be a temperate and good man. Don’t you re- 
member the verse, ‘When my father and mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up?” 

“Yes, mother teaches me to say that; and 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’ ” 

‘‘What a blessed thing it is to know that we 
have a Father in heaven, who loves us, and who 
will save us from all evil! It is because He 
wishes to do it that He has taught us to pray, 
‘Deliver us from evil.” He knows just how hard 
a time you have at home, and he can open ways 
that you or the wisest person in the world cannot 
see, to lead you into goodness and happiness. 
So don’t be discouraged, only try to do right 
yourself, and all will come out right and bright; 
the time will come—if you look to Him for help to 
bear your trouble patiently, and help mother all 
you can—when comfort will come instead of pain ; 
and instead of the taunting words of wicked boys, 
you will be able to earn, by leading a useful life, 
the respect of wise and good men. 

‘‘What kind of a trade do you mean to learn? 
I suppose you begin to think eek it, don’t you #” 

“I think I should like to be a farmer.” 

“T hope you will be a temperance farmer, and 
not drink, or get rum or whiskey to be used on 
your farm.” 

«‘What makes men think they must have it?” 

“One reason, they say, is that it is handy to 
take a jug with them in the hay wagon when they 
are going a distance from home, especially when 
they have to boat their hay; but if they would 
only try coffee they would find it would give them 
more strength to work.” 

“T guess Mr. Jackson thinks as you do; for 
one day I went with his boys over to the island to 
bring up some salt hay, and he set up making a 
firé on the beach to make him some coffee.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jackson is a good temperance man, 
and I am glad to think there are a good many 
just such men in town. 

“Run along now, my little boy, and help moth- 








er take care of your sister, and some time bring 


her over to see me, so that I can tell her a story; 
and don’t forget to pray for dear father.” —Pitis- 
burg Advocate. 








FINE CARPETS.—Get the modern styles. 300 pieces Cross- 
ley’s English Tapestries, manufactured for this Spring sales, 
comprising the newest and most stylish patterns, just received 
from the trade sales and for sale at reduced prices, correspond- 
ing with the recent change in the value of currency, by the NEw 
ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





THE PEOPLE supplied with Carpetings at reduced prices, 
corresponding with the reduced value on gold, by the New Ene- 
LAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—In the invoice which 
we are now opening from the last trade sale are many elegant 
new designs never before shown in this market. Our customers 
are informed that these goods were purchased under the excite- 
ment of the panic, and are very much cheaper than they can be 
imported for at the present reduced price of gold. New Enc- 
LAND CaRpPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS CHEAP.—The entire stock of a manu- 
facturer, cemprising over 1000 rolls of various widths and ele- 
gant new designs, just purchased and this day received. This 
invoice of oil cloths having been purchased for very much under 
the prices at which they were held before the decline in the price 
of gold, will be sold correspondingly low, by the NEw ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited 
to examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT RETAIL.—We shall continue to supply our 
customers who are about furnishing or redecorating the floors of 
their dwellings with Carpets, from all our departments. The 
most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fit Carpets 
when desired. N&W ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—The largest assortment, 
The lowest prices, 
Terms invariably cash, 
No variation in price. 
On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried on 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 








SCOTCH CARPETS FOR FLOORS AND FOR STAIRS.—An 
invoice comprising a large variety of styles, and of superior qual- 
ity, just purchased at the recent trade sale in New York, and for 
sale at very much under the present ruling prices by the Nxw 
ENGLAND CakPEtT Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Our customers are in- 
formed that we have marked down our stock of Carpetings, 
$25,000 to $30,000, corresponding to the reduced premium on gold. 
New ENGLAND CarpEtT Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





SCOTCH AND KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS.—A few bales 
of new and desirable styles just opened by the NEw ENGLAND 
CaRPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





ROYAL VELVET AND MEDALLION CARPETS.—The finest 
things out for parlor and drawing-rooms—for sale by the NEw 
ENGLAND Carpzt Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—‘‘A Time to Buy.”—Our customers are informed 
that they can probably buy their Carpets cheaper now than at 
any future time during the season. New ENGLAND Carpet (0., 
75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—Our systems of Trade— Terms Cash—no deviation 
from prices. NkEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





DOUBLE THREE-PLYS.—Many new patterns added to our 
stock this week. Nizw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CHEAP CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Our invoices of 
Straw Carpets just received are worthy the attention of those 
who desire the best articles at the lowest prices. New ENGLAND 





Carrer Co., 75 Hanover Street. 138—3w 
THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 
PAINTED BY HOLFELD, 


AND ENGRAVED BY 
A. B. WALTER, 
Is now ready for subscribers. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





From many notices of this Engraving, we select the following: 


From Rev. Mark Hopkins, President of Williams College. 


“Your picture, ‘The Child's Prayer,’ is much admired in my 
family. It is happy both in the conception and execution, and 
can hardly fail to be favorably received.” 


From Rev. J, Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 


“This is a beautiful picture, a perfect gem of art. It appeals 
= ee most touching manner to the purest and best feelings of 
the heart.” 


From Rev. Samuel Wolcott, D. D., Cleveland, O. 


“In act, attitude and expression it is one of the loveliest figures 
on which the eye can rest. It is a gem." 


From Joseph Cummings, President Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. ‘ 


“ The Child's Prayer’ is a beautiful picture, suggestive of ten- 
der, elevating and refining influences and associations. It should 
be popular, and is worthy of a place in every family." 


From the Springfield Republican. 


“A SILENT EpvucaTor.—The public are weary of eulogies upon 
art and artists, of pretentious prattle about light and shade, and 
grouping and effect. To please the sound judgments and healthy 
tastes of the middle class a picture musi be life-like, beautiful, 
and suggestive of a fine idea. Such a picture, strong in all these 
attractive points, is ‘The Child's Prayer,’ an engraving published 
by W. J. Holland, in this city. It is emphatically a home pic- 
ture, fit fur the sleeping room and the nursery, for the happy 
households crowded with those little ones for whose sake the 
adult world lives and labors. To such it will prove not only an 
ornament, but a silent educator, whose pure lessons will never 
be forgotten. Nor will it be out of place in childless houses. We 
have all of us been children, all of us knelt and lisped our bab: 
prayers in the hush of the summer twilight, and this picture will 
recall our early years with their purest and sweetest associa- 
tions. A copy of this engraving has stood in our editorial room 
for weeks. It has elicited scores of admiring comments, and no 
stirring battle-scenes, or portraits of high dignitaries in military 
or civil life, have been so eagerly coveted as this figure of the 
kneeling child, with its simple nursery motto— 


** ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’ ” 


ee 


Agents wanted in every town and city. Exclusive control of 
territory will be given. 


For full particulars, address 
W. J. HOLLAND, Publisher, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

N. B.—Clergymen who will send me a good Agent will receive 

a copy tree of expense. : 13—1w 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 

USE DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 

1—2w ‘ 





NEW COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE HAPPY HOUR, 
A SELECTION OF 
SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS AND CHORUSES, 
For THE Usk OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
By J. B. SHARLAND, 

Teacher of Music in the Boston Public Schools. 

Price 25 cts., on receipt of which copies will be mailed, post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


13—tf 277 Washington Street. 





OMNIBUS AND HORSE RAILROADS, 

Mxrssrs. Perry Davis & Son.— Gentlemen — I have for many 
years used your valuable medicine, the Pain Killer, on my 
horses, and can testify to its efficacy in curing Galls, Sprains, 
Bruises, Cuts, Cramps, Weak Joints, Rheumatism, Swellings, 
Colic, &. &e. 4 
I have the utmost confidence in the Pain Killer, and therefore 
recommend it to the public as the best remedy for horseflesh yet 
discovered. No farmer or owner of horses should be without it 
constantly on hand. I have had over forty horses in constant 
use, in the omnibus business, and have never known it to fail in 
any case where I have used it. 

LEWIS A. PHILLIPS, Providence, R. I. 
Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 12—2w (34) 





gr FOR THROAT DISORDERS AND COUGHS.—Brown's 
Broncuiat Tiocuss are offered with the fullest confidence in 
their efficacy. They have been tloroughly tested, and maintain 
the good reputation they have justly acquired. 

These Lozenges are prepared from a highly esteemed recipe 
for alleviating BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, ASTHMA, HOARSENESS, 
Coucus, CoLps, and Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND VOCALISTS will find them bene- 
ficial in clearing the voice before speaking or singing, and re- 
lieving the throat after any unusual exertion of the vocal organs, 
having a peculiar adaptation to affections which disturb the or- 
gans of speech. Sold at 25 cents per box, by all dealers in Medi- 
cine, 9—4w 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monkry withthe LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CoO., 

1ls—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 








KENNEDY'S 
SA LT -RHBHEUVU™M 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
. CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 





TO SCALDS AND BURNS 


- gf FFLY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
—2w 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

RHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 

stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having'a 
free flow; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 
Liniment. 
SORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 4 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
by pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plications of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. This 
one teaspoonful will be worth a dollur to you. 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THIS NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass.— 
Price 50 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 17—lyis 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use. 
Orrice 228 WasHINGTON St., Boston. 
I—3m 








HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLAN? 
KAKALI, 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 


for the GrowTs and PreservaTion of the Hair, and by its use the 
retains its y luxuriance and color through life. 

One application keep the Hair moist for several days, and 

retain it (a any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 


preparation. 
It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
iwi a a = crop to come mr giving the whole a beauti- 


permanent dark a nee. 

Ie ein Romews ei ha ay keep the Scalp Cisan, and the 
Feit awed ano oll, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 

IT 18 A LUXURY! IT 18 A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price F Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 


Cliff Street, New York eee Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 


mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
LETTER FROM BURMAH. 
A GREAT FESTIVAL. 

A few weeks since we attended a great Buddist 
festival, held at some pagodas about six miles 
from here. 

These pagodas are built on what the heathen 
regard as very sacred ground. They think that 
Gaudama—the god they worship—was once a 
cockerel, and when he was in his gay’ feathered 
dress, acting as any other rooster would act, he 
used to scratch the ground there for his break- 
fast, and therefore it is very sacred. 

They have also upon this sacred ground a large 
rock, and on it a figure, about three feet long, re- 
sembling somewhat a huge foot-print, and this, 
they say, is a track he made after he became a 
god. They go and look at this rock with as much 
solemnity as we should look at the grave of a 
friend. 

The feast is held at the time of year when it is 
thought the ‘‘fowl,” Gaudama, was accustomed to 
pick up his food there. They think they get great 
merit by going to this feast. 

We went, not to get merit, but to teach them 
that there could be no pardon for sin save through 
faith in Christ. ; 

When we arrived at the pagodas such a scene 
was presented as I had never before witnessed. 
The multitudes of people, Burmans, Shans, 
Toungoos, Karens and Hindoos, the oxen, el- 
ephants, buffaloes, ponies, carts, sheds, zayats 
and pagodas, large and small, looked as if they 
had just been poured out of Pandora’s box ina 
heap together. 

The people were all in their holiday attire, and 
being quite willing to get money as well as merit 
at the feast, had brought every conceivable article 
the country affords to sell. But the articles of 
traflic that interested me most were the gods, tied 
together in packages of four or six, which were 
sold together or separately, as the buyer pre- 
ferred. 

One man had a plateful of little silver gods. 
He asked me to buy one, as we were passing by. 
I inquired the price. He said one rupee. I told 
him I thought that was too much to pay for a god 
that I could put in my pocket. He laughed, and 
when I told him that I worshipped the God who 
made the heavens, and was not made with hands, 
he said the story was, no doubt, very good, but 
he did not care to hear about Him. 

I spent most of the day in distributing tracts, 
and gave away as many as four hundred. Some 
of the tracts will doubtless be read, others will be 
torn up. One girl asked me to give her one to 
make ornaments of. The females bore holes in 
their ears and then make them quite large by 
placing in them small rolls of cloth. I saw one 
woman whose ears touched her shoulders; a most 
disgusting sight. 

As I was passing in front of the pagodas I saw 
an old woman carried on a litter, by her two sons. 
She told me she was 95 years old, and knew she 

must soon die. Her sons were carrying her from 
one pagoda, or sacred place, to another, to get 
merit, so that she might not go to hell, or be 
chariged into some disgusting animal after she 
died. We tried to tell her about Jesus, but her 
sons hurried her away. They did not want her to 
hear. 

Just by my side was a mother and two little 
children kneeling on the ground. The woman 
took a little parched rice, put some of it into the 
hands of her children and kept a little herself; 
then, teaching them to do as she did, she pressed 
the palms of her hands together, the rice between 
them, and placing them against her left cheek, 
bowed to the idol. Then she murmured a prayer 


r 





in a Christian land, and have had the Bible and 
kind Christian friends to keep them from such 
foolish practices. 


beautiful lines are so simple, practical, comprehensive, and di- 


ously before our readers. They will bear memorizing: 


thing too good of Pres. Lincoln, the tall chief 
magistrate, will hardly agree to some things 


Affectionately yours, L. A. B. 


Toungoo, Burmah, March, 1864. 








VARIETY. 





TABLE MANNERS. 


Some little folks are not polite at their meals. The following 


ectly to the point, we take pleasure in placing them conspicu- 


In silence I must take my seat, 

And give God thanks before I eat; 

Must for my food in patience wait 

Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 

Nor move my chair or plate about; 

With knife, or fork, or napkin ring, 

I must not play—nor must I sing; 

I must not speak a useless word, . 
For children must be seen—not heard; 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don't think it good; 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “If you please;" 
The table-cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil; 
Must keep my seat when I am done, 
Nor round the table sport or run; 
When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with noiseless foot, 
And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all His wondrous love. 


——_ - +o 


TALL MEN. 
A nation of admirers who can say scarcely any 


which the writer below says of long men, but no 
doubt most of our young readers can think of 
overgrown boys and tall men enough among their 
acquaintances who are awkward, easy, good-na- 
natured and (as the Americans use the word) 
‘‘elever.” 


M. Virey says: ‘‘Tall men are generally much 
more weak and slow than short men, for all exer- 
tions both of body and mind. If men of high 
stature are preferred, for their fine appearance, in 
the body-guard of princes, and in the service of 
eminent persons, they are certainly neither the 
most robust nor the most active; but they are 
docile, candid and naive, little prone to conspire 
for evil, and faithful even tu the worst master. In 
war they are more fitted for defence than attack ; 
whereas an impetuous and brusque action suits 
better for short and vivacious men. Tall men 
are mostly tame and insipid, like watery vegeta- 
bles; insomuch that we seldom hear of a very tall 
man becoming a very great man. Little men 
manifest a character more firm and decided than 
those lofty and soft bodied people, whom we can 
lead more easily both morally and physically.” 
Let all little men rejoice at such an opinion as 
this, and especially at the following incident: An 
empress of Germany, in the seventeenth century, 
to gratify a whim, caused all the giants and dwarfs 
in the empire to be brought to court. As it was 
feared that the giants would terrify the dwarfs, 
means were taken to keep the peace; but instead 
of this, the dwarfs teased, insulted and robbed the 
giants to such an extent that the lengthy fellows 
complained, with tears in their eyes; and senti- 
nels had to be posted to protect the giants from 
the dwarfs.— All the Year Round. 





AN ELEPHANT IN LOVE. 


A number of years ago two menageries were 
laid up for the winter in a storehouse on the bank 
of the canal at Pittsburg. Here Hannibal was, 
tor the first time, thrown into the society of Queen 
Anne. ‘They were fastened side by side, and an 
immediate attachment sprung up between them. 
It was a case of love at first sight, for the moment 
Queen Anne was brought into Hannibal's pres- 
ence she ran her trunk into his mouth—the ele- 
phant style of kissing. All winter they were con- 
tinually caressing each other, and their demonstra- 
tions of mutual affection were really extraordi- 
nary. In the spring Queen Anne was taken away 
to start upon her annual tour. The rage of Han- 
nibal at this separation was terrific; for eleven 
days he refused to touch a morsel of food, the 
only nourishment that he received during that 
time being whiskey and water. 

By dint of a continual swaying or surging 
against his fastening he succeeded in breaking 
loose on the twelfth day, when he took entire 

ossession of the establishment. The animals 
in the cages were terribly frightened, dashing 
against their bars and filling the air with their 
howls and shrieks. Hannibal ranged around the 
building, reared on his hind feet and endeavored 
to tear down the rafters in the roof with his 
trunk, but molested none of the animals. In the 
meantime a large force of men were gathered— 
steel hooks attached to long poles were inserted 





as fast as she could speak; when done she bowed 
again to the idol, and then, rising from her knees 
with the children,went a little one side, where was 
a large bell, with some deer horns on the ground 
beside it. She and the children each took a horn 
and began beating the bell, striking the ground 
every other blow, and repeating prayers all the 
while. 

I asked what this was for; they said to get fa- 
vor from the god for all the people who were 
there. Every time they struck the bell and the 
ground they got a little favor, and if they struck 
it many times they got a great deal. 

Poor things! How I wished the Sabbath school 
children at home could see them here. I am sure 
it would make them thankful that they were born 


in his ears and shoulders, and after great diffi- 
culty he was “hobbled” and cast, when the cus- 
tomary discipline was applied, with the usual sat- 
isfactory results. Queen Anne, who was of a 
more gentle disposition, bore the separation with 
exemplary resignation. 
————_+oo—__—-_ 
GEN. SCOTT’S FIRST BATTLE. 


One of the young hero’s earlier schoolmasters 
—James Hargrove—a Quaker, labored hard to 


at a public 
severe hand 
charge 


9 his master undergoing a 
ing by a half-drunken bully, on a 


curb the passion and mould the character of 
young Scott to usefulness and virtue. This ex- 
cellent man was of small stature, and greatly es- 
teemed by his pupils. One day, when the latter 
was about -eighteen years old, he chanced to see 


of having run a false division line (as 


consistent non-combatant, and his assailant had it 
all his own way, till young Scott came up, and 
by a single blow brought him to the ground, 
stunned, and nearly sobered. The fellow, being 
allowed to rise, now advanced upon the stripling, 
and the Quaker, true to his principles, jumped 
between the combatants. Finding his friend the 
more belligerent party, he seized and so encum- 
bered him that the bully partially bit him several 
times, when by a sudden movement, the Quaker 
was thrown off, and the bully again floored. The 
noise caused a rush by the crowd to the spot, and 
when the original cowardly attack became known, 
the by-standers were so indignant that the Qua- 
ker and his pupil had to exert their greatest ef- 
forts to save the bully from further punishment, 
and perhaps death. When the master and pupil 
met again some time afterward, the former ex- 
pressed his congratulations in reference to this af- 
fair, in true Quaker style: 

‘Friend Winfield, I always told thee not to 
fight; but as thou wouldst fight, Iam glad that 
thou weren't beaten.” 


—~+4+>> 


PUTTING DOWN A BULLY. 
A singular incident occurred at the Cafe Fran- 











the persons who were seated at dinner. He|' 
boasted of his courage, and declared his determi- | 
nation to kill a certain M. de F——. A gentle- | 
man present, disgusted at such braggart inso- 
lence, quietly walked up to this fire-eater, and ad- 
dressed him thus: 

‘‘As you are such a dangerous customer, per- 
haps you will accommodate me by being punctual 
at the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne near the 
Porte Maillot, at midday to-morrow ; earlier I can- 
not get there, but depend upon my arriving in 
due time with swords and pistols.” 

The duellist began to demur, saying he did not 
know what right a stranger had to take up the 
cudgels of M. de F——; to which the gentleman 
replied : 

**I have done so because I am anxious to rid 
society of a dangerous fellow like yourself, and 
would recommend you before you go to bed to 
make your will. I will undertake to order your 
coffin and pay your funeral expenses.” He then 
gave the waiter a note of 1000 francs, with the in- 
junction that his orders should be executed be- 
fore eleven the following day. This had the de- 
sired effect of intimidating the bully, who left 
Paris the following day, and never more was 
heard of or seen in public. 


+o 


AUNT THANKFUL AND THE MIRROR. 

A correspondent writes : 

Aunt Thankful, our next door neighbor, who 
has lived very quietly all her days, was induced 
to go to Portland in the steamer. Ske had never 
been on board of a steamboat before; and as it 
was very rough that night, Aunt Thankful was 
very sick. She crawled out of her berth, the 
next rey with a feeling of gone-a-tive-ness 
such as she had never before known; and, going 
towards the large mirror in the ladies’ cabin, she 
encountered a haggard-looking woman, to whom 
she said: 

“Good morning, ma’am. Were you sick last 
night ?” 

Hearing no answer, yet seeing the pale lips 
move, she continued, in a sympathizing tone : 

“Oh, you poor critter! I know exactly how 
you feel. Sit right down, and rest your stom- 
ach.” 

And she reached a chair for the poor woman. 
But somehow, when Aunt Thankful grasped the 
chair, the haggard woman did the same, and it 
was some minutes beforashe found that it was her 
own image, reflected in the mirror, that she had 
been talking to. 








PLAYING FOR SINGULAR STAKES. 

It makes but little difference whether one plays 
away another's property or person, or plays away 
himself; all gambling comes to the latter result 
in the end. 


Strange stakes were sometimes made at cards 
in the early days of the eighteenth century; and 
among these one mentioned by Sykes is perhaps 
the oddest. In Durham, at Chester-le-Street, at 
the sign of the Salmon, in October, 1735, a child 
of James and Elizabeth Leesh was played for at 
cards—four shillings being staked against the 
child—by Henry and Robert R. Trotter, Robert 
Thompson and Thomas Ellison, and won by the 
latter, being duly delivered to them. It does not 
appear what the father and mother thought of the 
transaction, but as the child was handed over to 
the parties we must presume that the parents con- 
sented. 


~2>> 


BROUGHT THEM DOWN. 


It is pleasant on these bright winter days to 
watch the graceful movements of the gulls as they 
skim over the surface of the water of our harbor. 
They wheel and dart, rise and fall, sweepin 
around with easy motion of their long and pointe 
wings, and ever and anon dipping their bills into 
the sea in search of food. Industrious scavengers 
of the sea, fish or garbage is all one to them. 
They congregate near the wharves of the Liver- 
pool steamers, picking up the offal from the 
ships, ofter flying about in great commotion, with 
noisy cries, Lamecumge sort of aerial dance quite 
amusing to witness. The other day a man fired 
at one as he was skimming through the air, and 
not only brought him down, but also two men 





his gull, they got a ducking !—Portland Tran- 
script. ‘ 














county land surveyor.) The Quaker acted as a 


———<— 
APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION? 
THE c-0O-D MAN 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS ang SHOES 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. [¢ he wilj 
truly and faithfully supply you with 





and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, wi, you 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant and 
Trade Mark, 


a 5) And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every jp. 
cais, in 1816, at the corner of the Rue Lafitte. A stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work, if 
celebrated duellist entered, and began insulting all | the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT ExtTeEyy 


who were at work on a staging slung over a ship’s AROON, runs, BLAT 
side near by! The report startled them so that Pak BeLMON SAT ERINO, 
they fell into the water, and while the gunner got fe viola 


INCREDIBLE as it may seem, many of the rich- 






WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOEs, 









PATENTED JuLy 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D MAN, 





PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 










that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A ypw 
PAIR. Ir BuT LitTLe Worn, New PAatRs WILL BE Grypy 
WITH PLEASURE. 

Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but thos 
with the C-O—D MAN'S WARRANT on them, and STARyg 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first ip. 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, oy 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT HIS GOODS 
and LIVE UP TO IT. 









































Witt you STanp BY AND SUSTAIN THE 














c—O—D MAN? 

















THAT IS THE QUESTION. 











WHOLESALE STORE, 











Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTIOy, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who knowit. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refuad 
the money if not entirely satisfactorf. Price 50 cents and $}; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genv 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boswn, 
and sold generally. 34m 




































































THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 
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G. G. 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS. 
THE 


























G. G. 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
CONSUMPTION IN ITS Firs@stTaces. 
and is the best Remedy for 
DIPTHE 
































For sale by all Druggists............ Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
ae ~~ 170 Washington Street, Wholesale Agents. 
“a ; 



































AYER’S CHEREY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
CouGus, CoLps, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS, CROUP, BRONCHITIS, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, AND FOR THE RELIEF 
OF CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS IN ADVANCED 
STAGES OF THE DISEASE. 


fn} 


























are the 





So wide is the field of its and so 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds 
in persons publicly known, who have been restored from alarm- 
ing and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, its superiority over every other expectorant is too ap- 
parent to escape observation, and where its virtues are knows, 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the dis- 
tressing and dang ffecti of the pul ‘y organs that 
are incident to our climate. While jm interior remedies thrust 
upon the community have failed and been discarded, this has 
gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted 
they can never forget, and produced cures too numerous and too 
remarkable to be forgotten. 

We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefully kert 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied oo todo 
for their relief all that it has ever done. 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen and em- 
inent personages have lent their names to certify th» unparalleled 

ful of our di but space here will not permit the in- 
sertion of them. The Agents furnish gratis our AMERICAN ALMA 
Nac, in which they are given, with also full descriptions of the 
complaints they cure. i” blood 

hose who require an alterative medicine to purify the 
will find Ayrr’s Comp. Ext. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to 08 
Try it once, and you will know its value. wl 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 10—2meo" 









































































































































FOR PAINTER’S COLIC, 
USE Avis’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLEB. 


FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


BLACK, 

BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BL 

DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWS 

CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWS, 

For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 

Gloves, Children’s eotine, and all kinds 
pparel. 








































































































of Wearing 
CRIMSON. LIGHT DRAB, ; 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK ORES, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT ESS. 
For 25 cents qoucan color as many goods as would otherwis 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced f oe 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can MY 4) 
dye with perfect success. Directions in ‘English, French 
German, inside of each package. 
































For further information in Dyeing, and 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ 
and Coloring. Sent by mail 
ufactured by 




































est planters in Jamaica live upon coffee grounds. 





For sale by druggists and dealers generally: 
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